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LOOSE DENUNCIATION OF CORPORATIONS. 



In an article on "Dangerous Trusts," in the May number of 
this magazine, the writer. Mr. W. M. Rapsher, seems to me to 
furnish a rather apt illustration of the prevailing tendency in 
public discussion, particularly in the discussion of questions bear- 
ing upon corporations, — to what I shall call lack of reserve. That 
is to say, in dealing with the crimes and oppressions of corpora- 
tions, our writers and orators, whose shining blades so glitter in the 
forefront of battle, too often make the mistake of exhausting the 
resources of the mother tongue on the skirmish line. 

Some part of the vocabulary should be held in reserve. There 
are other crimes. 

As a rule, superlatives should be used with economy. The 
temptation to fire them by volleys at the offender immediately at 
bar is very great, but would it not be better to save some of them 
for the possibly greater criminal who may come next ? That was 
an apt answer made by the Connecticut person to the angry man 
who denounced him as "the meanest man in the world :" "I 
guess," said he, inquiringly, " you don't know my brother Jim ?" 
The story is familiar of the man whose profanity on ordinary oc- 
casions was so exhaustive that when the tail-board of his cart 
came out, and his potatoes all rolled down hill, he was unequal to 
the emergency, and had to hold his peace from sheer inability to 
do the subject justice. 

In addition to this lack of reserve on the part of our writers 
and orators, there is a tendency to sweeping generalizations from 
isolated instances, and hasty judgments upon insufficient evidence, 
that seem to me not less objectionable. I have frequently 
observed that the two tendencies go naturally together : the less 
accurate their information is, the more broadly they generalize 
and the more freely they indulge in superlatives. Copiousness of 
language is made to compensate for dearth of facts. Mr. Rapsher, 
for instance, warming up to the contemplation of the -"-great 
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combinations hero in our midst "which "continue to rule and 
rob us," proceeds to say : 

" Let us just for a moment look at things as they really are. Practically, all 
the great necessities of life in this country, excepting only the air — and that would 
be monopolized if it had solidity like the earth — are uow controlled by soulless and 
mercenary combinations. Are these things inevitable ? Are they the legitimate 
products of our civilization ? If they are, we had better begin anew. But they 
are not the outgrowth of progress. They are rather fungous growths — horrible ex- 
crescences. They are the fruits of bad legislation, and bad judicial construction 
of already bad laws. Laws enacted by professional politicians have erected monop- 
olies that have already absorbed more than one-half of the wealth of tbe country 
and like vampires are sucking the lifeblood of the people." 

But does Mr. Kapsher"look at things as they really are ?" 
Are " all the great necessities of life controlled by soulless and 
mercenary combinations ? " What ! All ? And are these com- 
binations "fungous growths— horrible excrescences?" Why 
fungous, and if fungous why dangerous ? Are they " the fruits 
of bad legislation and bad judicial construction of already bad 
laws ? " Is this the language of exactness or of exaggeration ? 
Our legislative systems may be imperfect — most human institu- 
tions are — and the same is true, though perhaps in less degree, of 
our judicial system ; but if we " look at things as they really 
are," shall we find them both so very "bad?" I suppose the 
actual potential force in our law-making resides in the few 
legislators of experience who, being elected and re-elected to 
legislatures and Congress, render continuous public service. 
And these, I presume, are the "professional politicians" re- 
ferred to, who erect monopolies that "like vampires are sucking 
the lifeblood of the people." Is it then desirable that the 
function of legislation be intrusted to men without experience ? 

I make no doubt that Mr. Kapsher is entirely sincere in his 
belief that "professional politicians" are corrupt, that they 
make bad laws, and erect monopolies to suck the lifeblood of the 
people, and that they are helped in their work by bad judges. 
And very likely he thinks that if these things are " inevitable " 
and " the legitimate product of our civilization " " we had bet- 
ter begin anew." But this is so hard a saying that I would rather 
not accept it as his mature judgment until he reads it over slowly 
and reflects upon it. 

The late Dr. Horace Bushneil once said of an acquaintance 
who had the gift of fluency : " He is a little talkative but per- 
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fectly honest ; he believes what he says because he hasn't caught 
up with it." 

Any article treating the subject of corporations in the large, 
free way of Mr. Eapsher would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to the Pacific railroads, which have done such service as 
awful examples for the past twenty years. The article under con- 
sideration is not without it. And it hardly need be said that the 
Pacific roads are mentioned as "gigantic monopolies" and 
" dangerous excrescences," while their managers figure as " colos- 
sal conspirators." These and synonymous terms are the com- 
mon currency of Pacific Railroad discussion. The public has 
become so accustomed to it that the language of moderation in 
treating the subject would be received with surprise. Indeed, 
the gentlemen who own and manage the Pacific railroads — if I 
may call them gentlemen without being jeered at and hissed 
down — are so used to the buffetings of declamatory orators, and 
the lurid rhetoric of impassioned writers, that anything like 
calmness or moderation in current public discourse concerning 
themselves would doubtless impress them as somehow a disturb- 
ance of the natural order. 

Now, I make no complaint against universal human nature. 
So long as high words call a crowd on a street corner, so long 
will the language of denunciation and vituperation when ad- 
dressed to questions of public interest catch and hold audiences. 
The great majority of mankind delight in noise — in bugle and 
drum, and hot talk and hurrah — without caring very much what 
it is all about so long as they feel the thrill of it. While this 
lasts — and I suppose it will survive for several generations at 
least — there will always be plenty of orators and writers "making 
it warm " for their fellow-men ; some saving the country, and 
some selling soap. I find no fault with these either. It is their 
calling. They are probably not bad men at heart. It would no 
doubt surprise them to find that any one of the men whom they 
are foaming at the mouth about, objected to being denounced as 
a corruptor of public morals, a conspirator, swindler and robber. 

I was reading not long ago in a Chicago newspaper a report of 
a lecture in that city by Professor Swing, in which it was said that 
he " incidentally paid his respects to Congress" in this wise: "We 
have a singular phenomenon in this country now, and it is a phe- 
nomenon because it is so singular. We have a government owning 
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a great railroad, 2,000 miles long, and it hasn't the moral courage 
to take hold of its property." This is the sort of thing that 
thrills audiences, and it is Professor Swing's business to thrill. 
He must not permit truth to trip his periods, or facts to dam his 
fluency. The main thing is to please the audience. The report 
continues : " The congregation was visibly pleased with this hit, 
and just as visibly wanted more of it." Whoever had interrupted 
this mutual ecstasy with the statement that there was really no 
" phenomenon " about it, because the government does not own 
the great railroad and could not take hold of the property though 
it had all the " moral courage " of Don Quixote himself, would have 
stood a good chance for the thwacking which the Knight of the 
Wof ul Figure sometimes administered to the disbelievers in " en- 
chantment." And would have deserved it too. Why disenchant 
orator and audience so delightfully enchanted with each other ? 

The orator proceeded: " That property is now in the hands of 
men who never spent a cent for it, and they ask us to wait a hun- 
dred years for the return of what we own. Think of it ! a thief 
deliberately asks 100 years' time in which to return stolen goods." 

The reporter whose annotations describe in a graphic manner 
the thrill of the audience and its reaction on the orator, at this 
point says : " The audience, which had long been under the in- 
fluence of the orator, was at first inclined to applaud," — applaud 
what ? the original theft, or the request for 100 years' time to re- 
turn the proceeds ? — "but it halted quickly and there was a sensa- 
tion of silence, to which the Professor added much when he con- 
tinued: 'But I am most surprised to see men in Congress stand 
up and argue for days that these thieves be given the time they 
demand. The abuse of public money is not an error, but a crime.' " 

The orator is right in his conclusion. " The abuse of pub- 
lic money is not an error, but a crime." It is not especially new or 
startling, but it is a sententious saying and lends a graceful turn 
to the period. None of the assertions with which the orator leads 
up to it are true, but that is not a " singular phenomenon " or 
" a phenomenon because it is so singular." His method is the com- 
mon practice of orators and writers who know what their audi- 
ences and readers want in the treatment of this subject, and who 
aim to please. There is nothing phenomenal about it. 

And if Professor Swing should ever catch up with what he has 
been saying, or be pressed for an answer as to whether he actually 
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believed that the government owned this two thousand miles of 
railroad, or that it had not the moral courage to take hold of its 
property, or that the property was in the hands of men who never 
spent a cent for it, or that thieves were asking for one hundred 
year's time in which to return the stolen goods, or that men in 
Congress were standing up and arguing for thieves, he would 
probably admit that he was only following a prevailing custom, 
that as a matter of fact he had made no inquiries as to the truth 
of the charges to which he gave such fluent and eloquent vent, 
and knew practically nothing about the subject. But he could 
hardly have spoken more unreservedly concerning Pontius Pilate. 

So Mr. Rapsher, convinced by the diligent reading of news- 
papers that the projectors of the Pacific roads were thieves, that 
Congress was corrupted by a railway ring, that the recent investi- 
gation had exposed a vast system of robberies, and that the gov- 
ernment and the people were under the heel of these great 
monopolies, moralizes thereon with breezy freedom. These roads, 
he says, "were built by private parties with money obtained from 
the sale of government bonds and lands. The men who obtained 
control of this work not only paid to themselves extravagant prices 
for doing it, but they robbed the treasury of thirty-three millions of 
dollars over and above their own estimate of the cost of the roads." 
This is concise, but inaccurate. It conveys a wrong impression. 

A more exact statement would be that the government , find- 
ing that it was paying between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 for 
transportation between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean, 
offered to lend its six per cent, bonds to the amount of $60,000,- 
000, the annual interest on which would be $3,600,000, to private 
parties who would build a railroad to do the business, stipulating 
that one-half the transportation charges should be applied to the 
payment of the interest, five per cent, of the net earnings of the 
road should go towards extinguishing the principal, and that the 
loan should be repaid at the end of thirty years, that payment 
of interest on the bonds except as above specified was by the terms 
of the charter postponed till the maturity of the debt, not as afavor 
to the companies, but because the government, was certain to save 
the interest charges in its own transportation accounts — the cor- 
rectness of this forecast being subsequently shown by the fact that 
the actual saving in this particular to January 1, 1886, was over 
$139,000,000, and that the transaction being a specific loan upon 
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well-defined security, and precise terms of payment, all of which 
have been complied with according to the highest adjudication, 
there could not have been any robbery of the treasury, however 
extravagant may have been the prices paid themselves by the con- 
tractors out of the sums realized from the government loan. 

That is the whole story, briefly stated. I am aware that it is 
utterly dull ; that it contains nothing to thrill the reader with the 
pleasurable warmth imparted by the glowing periods of Mr. 
Rapsher, or the tingling denunciations of Professor Swing. Its 
only merit is that it is true and verifiable from the record. 

Mr. Rapsher is apprehensive lest these gigantic corporations, 
which he says, with an easy command of language, " are despotic • 
in spirit, tyrannical in method, openly hostile to liberty and free 
institutions, and threatening menaces to the pursuit of happiness 
and to equality and equal opportunities under the law," may 
eventually defy " the vast powers of the General Government," 
they being already " beyond and above the control of municipal 
ordinances or State laws." If he will take the pains to examine 
the recent legislation of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and several other 
States, as well as the acts of Congress on this subject, he will be 
re-assured on this point. So far from controlling Congress or the 
legislatures, the railroads have come to be considered by these 
bodies their legitimate quarry. 

Mr. Rapsher's fears on this head remind me of the man who 
was told by the clergyman that he ought not to let his sons go 
out hunting on Sunday, but should bring them up in the fear of 
the Lord. " Fear of the Lord is just what ails 'em, " answered 
the fond father, " there aint one of 'em dares go out Sunday with- 
out a double-barreled gun." Most of our legislators have been so 
trained up in the fear of railroad corporations that they don't 
dare approach one without a double-barreled gun. 

Mr. Rapsher expresses his conviction that if the government 
had built the Pacific roads and operated them, though " there 
might have been some stealing, and the managers might have 
gained some political influence," they "could not have gained 
such influence over Congress as that exercised by the railway 
ring and disclosed by the Credit Mobilier investigation, or that 
all of them together could have committed such robberies as have 
been exposed by the recent report of the Pacific Railway Com- 
mission." It may be true that the government could have built 
vol. cxlvii. — so. 380. 6 
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and operated the roads more honestly than those who have man- 
aged them, though with " some stealing ;" but if Mr. Rapsher 
had read either of the reports to which he refers he would 
have learned, first, that the only influence the " railway ring " 
exposed by the Credit Mobilier investigation exercised over Con- 
gress was to provoke that body to hostile legislation, which it has 
continued to this day ; and second, that the Pacific Railway Com- 
mission, in its 6,000 printed pages, discloses nothing that answers 
the description of " robbery," unless, indeed, the Proudhon 
maxim be accepted, that " all property is robbery." 

It must be admitted, of course, that a great deal of powerful 
invective and stirring eloquence will be lost if the examination of 
such voluminous authorities be insisted on as an essential qualifi- 
cation for intelligent treatment of the subject. It is easier to 
catch both information and inspiration from the " scare heads " 
in a newspaper. Still, I venture to suggest that as this rather 
loose, though eloquent, denunciation of corporations, and espe- 
cially of the Pacific roads, has gone on uninterruptedly for sev- 
eral years, there should be a rest of a few moments while somebody 
who has been twirling a nimble pen in the press or getting red in 
the face on the platform sends out for a fact or two, with which 
to season his discourse. It will take time, but it will be worth it. 

Isaac H. Bkomley. 



